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. A WORD FROM THE EDITOR:— 


Conditions resulting from the war have made it impossible for us to 
follow our former schedule of publication. Despite these conditions, we are 
publishing two editions this year, because it is our conviction that when 
serious and responsible thinking is no longer Carried on, a situation such as 
the one in which we find ourselves today has often been the result. We have 
made an attempt to deal with some of the basic issues facing theological 
students, since many of these are issues upon which the intelligibility of the 
whole international conflict depends. Thinking alone will not solve our 
problems, nevertheless past experience no less than that of the present 
should have shown us that ideas are no mere abstractions from the concrete 
totality, but rather embody the hopes and aspirations of those who con- 
tribute to human history. We as followers of the Christian ideal should be 
ever aware of the power of the “word,” without which our actions are 
meaningless and our deeds vain. 


Tue Union Review is a representative public. .. printing articles and 
editorials of various points of view. Responsib....y for opinions expressed 
rests in each case with the author. No article should be understood as repre- 
senting the stand of the Seminary, the Student Body, or the Editorial Board. 


Subscription Rate: 75c per year, 40c per copy. Published twice this year. 


Published by 
THE STUDENTS OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
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WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


John C. Bennett 


William Adams Brown was one of 
the most vital spirits and one of the 
most effective minds in the contem- 
porary Church. Few realize how 
many aspects of the life of the 
Church he has influenced. Not even 
his students, unless they knew him 
as a friend and counselor in connec- 
tion with advanced work, suspected 
the full range of his gifts or realized 
how simple and human and gen- 
erous he was. At a distance he seem- 
ed rather impersonal, perhaps a bit 
formidable, but those who passed 
those initial barriers soon discov- 
ered how unimportant they were 
and how unconscious he was that 
they existed. There was a group of 
his students who became his close 
associates in various activities and 
who were devoted to him. It has 
been one of my greatest privileges 
to be among them. No one could do 
more than he to give encourage- 
ment to younger colleagues. 

Dr. Brown’s early career came at 
the time of most acute conflict be- 
tween Christian orthodoxy and 
modern knowledge. He began his 
teaching at Union Seminary at the 
time of the Briggs trial. His greatest 
contribution then and for some years 
after was to help students to find a 
new constructive theological position 
that could stand up under scientific 
criticism. His Christian Theology in 
Outline shows how his mind dealt 
with this problem and it remans one 
of the best American text-books in 
Systematic Theology. It is the fash- 
ion today to criticize him and his 
generation of scholars for their work 
in reinterpreting Christian doctrines 


on the ground that they yielded too 
much to the modern mind, but those 
who criticize are really debtors to 
Dr. Brown. and his co-workers, as 
they often admit when they con- 
front types of orthodoxy which have 
never been influenced by liberal 
thought. 

His theology through all the years 
had the same center and showed 
the same style of thought. He was 
always the kind of liberal who never 
lost vital contact with the Christian 
tradition. More than most liberals 
he emphasized the sovereignty of 
God. Also, and somewhat in con- 
trast to that, he thought of himself 
as a Christo-centric theologian in 
the Ritschlian sense without Ritschl’s 
anti-metaphysical narrowness. He 
exalted the Church as an essential 
aspect of the faith and worked tire- 
lessly for its health and unity as a 
Christian community. 

Dr. Brown began very early in his 
career to combine scholarship with a 
certain type of administrative work. 
He acted as the committee chairman 
or as the chief behind-the-scenes in- 
spirer of policy in the case of many 
institutions. Early in his career he 
did this for the Home Missions Com- 
mittee of the New York Presbytery. 
As chairman of the committee on 
the Church and Labor of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions he 
had much to do with the founding 
of Labor Temple, and he took re- 
sponsibility for saving it at a later 
time when its existence was threat- 
ened. During the first world war he 
was the executive ‘secretary of the 
War-Time Commission which coor- 
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dinated the activities of the Protes- 
tant churches in dealing with the 
government and in supervising the 
work of the chaplains. This put him 
at the center of the ecumenical work 
of the Church in America. He was 
one of the most trusted leaders of 
the Federal Council. Largely as a 
result of his initiative the research 
department was formed and he re- 
mained the chairman of it until a 
few years ago. That department has 
been the Federal Council at its pio- 
neering best, and under Dr. Brown’s 
leadership it has dealt fearlessly on 
the basis of careful factual studies 
with hot controversial issues which 
ecclesiastical institutions usually pre- 
fer to avoid. It is characteristic of 
Dr. Brown that only a few weeks 
before his death at 78 he established 
a new organization, which he had 
been working to bring into existence 
for years, to coordinate the research 
‘work being done for American Pro- 
testantism by many different agen- 
cies. Dr. Brown’s work for ecumeni- 
cal Christianity on a world scale 
seemed to me to represent in his la- 
ter years his deepest interests more 
than anything else that he did. He 
was a leader at Stockholm and Lau- 
sanne, Oxford and Edinburgh. He 
was the chairman of the American 
Section of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work (one of 
the two bodies forming the World 
Council) and at the time of his 
death he was the American chair- 
man of the committee representing 
the World Council. More than any 
other man he was the American 
theologian of the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

I have said enough to suggest 
how much Dr. Brown was able to 
achieve. He was one of those vital 
people, without many inner hesita- 


tions, who seem always to work or 
play with great zest. I always mar- 
velled at his initiative and persis- 
tence which enabled him to keep at 
people for years until they finally 
came to see something that he had 
seen clearly all along. His family life 
was a constant source of joy—espe- 
cially in the setting of Mount Des- 
ert which he always loved. His back- 
ground of great distinction and pri- 
vilege became for him a means for 
more effective work, and it did not 
narrow his sympathies. He was al- 
ways a progressive rather than a 
radical in his personal bias, but he 
gave support to his more radical 
friends, and he was on the side of 
Labor and of those who were strug- 
gling for social justice. Though he 
had many other interests, he was one 
of the most consistent representa- 
tives of the Social Gospel. 

Something quite remarkable hap- 
pened to Dr. Brown about twenty 
years ago. He had a fresh experience 
of religious illumination that sus- 
tained him during the rest of his life. 
One fruit of this experience was his 
The Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science. Worship became the central 
source of his power. His teaching 
took on new life. His writing became 
more direct and vigorous, I shall al- 
ways remember hours spent in infor- 
mal retreats of students and some- 
times of colleagues in one of his 
many enterprises, hours in which he 
was the leader in thought and wor- 
ship. In the pulpit he was never at 
his best, but he was on these occa- 
sions, Here one could see better than 
any other time how the different 
aspects of his personality belonged 
together—the thinker, the mystic, 
and the statesman among the 
Churches. (Courtesy Presbyterian 
Tribune) 


EDITORIALS 


Roman Church Totalitarianism 


The recent tour of Archbishop Spellman and the attempts of the 
Roman Church to exert its power and influence at the peace table together 
with the current anti-hate policy of PM and other journals reminds us 
once again of the historic role of Rome in power politics and its logic in 
matters of church and state. 

The Roman church asserts that since the state exists for the good of 
man and society, it must recognize and profess religion. By this is meant 
not any religion, but the true religion which is that professed by the Roman 
faith. As long as Rome is in the minority it will bide its time; but once it 
comes into political power in the state it will be bound by its own con- 
victions to declare itself as the only true and good religious body for all. 
This Roman state would have the right and duty to protect its citizens 
from false religion, and so all other religious groups would be required 
to meet privately with little opportunity for growth and expansion. This 
is the Roman logic; these are the consequences of the Roman faith with 
regard to government, and are declared openly in their doctrines and 
standard texts on politics. 

It must be remembered, too, that the Roman church is not organized . 
along democratic principles. It has a hierarchy which closely resembles 
that of the modern totalitarian state, and is absolutely authoritative in its 
| attitude towards its subjects. Its desire for political power, especially in 
Europe at present, has made it lax in the repudiation of fascist governments. 
It seems that its conscience is not hurt at all when it plays along with such 
states as Spain, providing of course that it is assured of enough power in 
such states. 

We must not be misled into believing that the Roman church in 
America has abandoned its European heritage. Its basic principles are the 
same throughout the world, even though there is less opportunity for their 
actualization in America than in some of the European states. In commu- 
nities which are predominantly Roman, such as Jersey City, the real Roman 
position is self-evident. 

The Protestant churches are in a somewhat precarious position. The 
most common attitudes are hatred toward the Roman church, coming from 
the less enlightened elements of Protestantism, and indifference, manifest- 
ing itself among those who have identified indifference with tolerance. 

Neither attitude is capable of dealing with this problem. It has been 
shown many times that the indifference of Protestants is one of their great- 
est weaknesses. Neglect of this Roman issue permits the free reign of the 
Roman church doctrine which ultimately endangers the life of our democ- 
racy. Nor can Protestants stoop to demagoguery and hate the Roman 
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adherents for obvious reasons. But in not hating, the fundamental issues 
must not be neglected. The Roman church is a potential fascist influence 
in America, and in some communities this influence has become actual. The 
Protestant churches find the solution in their historic position, which in- 
cludes the role of protesting against this authority which declares itself 
infallible and the role of proclaiming its own positive position. Such protest 
is possible only in a strong church, not aimed directly against the Roman 
church, but indirectly in a positive way because of its own strength. This 
strength can be expressed partially in the movements toward union and 
ecumenicity. But it must be expressed immediately and more deeply by the 
devotion of its own constituents. So long as the Protestant churches are 
strong in themselves and pursue their positive purposes there need be no 
fear of the balance of power falling into Roman hands, and our democracy 


can continue with two strong Christian groups in one united nation. 
D. E. F. 


Can the Sunday School Be. Christian? 


Recently a seminary student resigned from his Sunday School position 
because he had been forbidden by a professional educator to use the title 
“Jesus Christ” in prayers. As he left the church the chimes were ringing 
out the familiar hymn “The Church’s One Foundation Is Jesus Christ 
Her Lord.” The confusion of which this situation is typical has been 
exposed in an article in the Christian Century (Feb. 9, 1944) by Lockhart 
Amerman entitled “The Menace of the Sunday School.” 

The substance of this article is that the modern Sunday school is a 
powerful vaccination against Christianity. Esoteric professionals armed with 
the jargon of the latest pedagogical methods betray the Gospel which the 
Church is charged to preach and make their victims immune to the “Good 
News.” Their aims cannot extend beyond sanctifying the obvious in our 
secular culture, for beyond this they have had no training in the simplest 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine. Their caricatures of “Worship-services” 
utterly fail to prepare children for intelligent participation in the liturgical 
traditions of the Church. Mr, Amerman concludes with some tentative sug- 
gestions for reform. 

These are heavy charges and strong words, but we believe them to be 
worthy of consideration. The Sunday School seems to have outlived what- 
ever usefulness it may have had in Robert Raike’s day. Probably we do not 
have the surgeon’s courage to cut it away completely. Failing this, we should 
insist that professional directors study at least as much Christian doctrine 
as pedagogy. We heartily agree with Mr. Amerman’s suggestion that Sun- 
day school material be prepared under the supervision of Seminary facul- 
ties. This is a challenge to what is sometimes called the “neo-orthodox 
movement,” and to other groups that take Christian doctrine seriously, to 
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interest themselves in the difficult problem of religious education. 

The principal recommendation of this article is that we should be 
looking beyond the inadequacies of the Sunday school to more creative 
institutional methods of educating Protestant children. At least one factor 
in the amazing vitality of the Church of the first three centuries was its 
‘excellent catechetical schools. One wishes the curriculum of Origen’s cate- 
chetical school at Alexandria had been preserved. 

Attempts to improve the situation have been made. One Protestant 
church in New York has completely revised its Sunday School program 
into a catechetical school with a six-year course, It normally expects gradu- 
ation from this school as a prerequisite to confirmation. Another church of 
a different denomination accepts the soundness of the Roman Catholic 
ideal of parochial schools to offset the godlessness of the American public 
school system. It has set up a twelve-grade Preparatory School which offers 
an educational curriculum with higher standards than most public schools, 
which in the East have been weakened through political corruption. This 
high standard in itself is an attraction to many parents who out of ignor- 
ance or indifference have no special interest in the religious instruction of 
their children. But the chief reason for the school is that it integrates 
courses in the Bible and Christian living with secular studies and allows 
the clergy an opportunity to help children in their personal problems. 

Perhaps these two types of experiment are signposts for the future. 
They are, to be sure, more adaptable to larger cities than to towns, but 
even in the latter a joint interdenominational enterprise could often finance 
a Protestant parochial school. Protestantism must take seriously the training 
of children in a Christian view of life. Protestantism should penitently 
recognize that the Sunday-school as it is does not meet the needs of our 
children. The words, “Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not” (Mark 10:14) declare that we have no right to give our children 
a purely secular education. They mean that Christ must control all edu- 
cation. 

W. F. 


The Seminarian and Prayer 


A singular lack of private devotion characterizes the daily routine of 
most students in the seminary. Some pray regularly, but many are so en- 
grossed with assignments and field work that the Lord is given only the 
tired and tattered end of the day with a perfunctory recitation of a few 
words of devotion as sleep descends. Stricken with an uneasy conscience 
because of the resultant spiritual aridity, we point a finger of scorn at those 
students who have formed prayer groups, and dub them Pharisees, But 
further, we criticize some professors who do not open‘their classes with 
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prayer, and others who have not helped us in our religious life. And yet 
we fail to search our own souls for the causes of our apparent spiritual 
inadequacy. ; 

Even though some professors do not overabound with the “Good 
News,” the gospel, and have made their spiritual calling a routine-ridden 
profession, the main cause of our spiritual failing lies within ourselves. 
Because we do not pray regularly we are afflicted with “doublemindedness,” 
that inner schizophrenia of which Kierkegaard often speaks. We step into 
a world of multiplicity like a country bumpkin entering a noisy city. At 
first God is seated highest with the devil second in rank. The next moment 
the devil is above God. Finally they sit side by side and the world becomes 
gray with good and evil indistinguishable or so it seems to our confused and 
non-spiritual interpretation of the outside world. Like a modern philosopher 
often criticized by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, “we do not do justice to the 
heights or depths of man.” At one moment we find ourselves repeating 
drowsily the cant of the Ethical Culture Society: “Let us think high 
thoughts. Let us live our ideals.” It is here that we are self-made men 
worshipping our own makers, for we have forgotten the demonic in our own 
souls and the real tragedy of being self-satisfied, draft-free seminarians 
temporarily insulated from the horror of seeing those of our generation 
blown to bits. In the next moment we become Machiavellian worldlings 
and dispensers of real politik with a flippant explanation that “all of history 
is a struggle of life against life.’ This crass realism is no different from 
that of the secular world, for we take not into account the heights and 
depths of Divine Love, and have sloughed off that of God in all of God’s 
children. 

This doublemindedness, with its two irreligious extremes, can be con- 
quered only if we lay aside time for individual and group devotions and 
take time to feel God’s unseen presence, for he speaks to those who are 
ready to listen. This “centering down” to God must take place in the 
seminary years. It cannot be left to those unpredictable years immediately 
following graduation when in our parishes a spiritual companionship with 
fellow minds will be less frequent and the seemingly trivial duties will weigh 
us down. If we put our spiritual lives in a drawer, as did William Graham 
Sumner, we will find only the dust of the past when it is opened again. 
If we make prayer the hearthstone of our spiritual life now, with the help 
of God we will not be torn apart by the secular attractions of two irreligious 
extremes. For through prayer we will find our center in God. 

D. S. B. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY IN A WORLD 
AT WAR 


Frank M. Weiskel 


At one place in his writings Soren 
Kierkegaard tells the story of Dio- 
genes, the Greek philosopher, and 
the seige of the city of Corinth. 
Everyone was busy during the criti- 
cal seige doing something to help 
defend the city. Some were polishing 
weapons; others were strengthening 
the walls, and generally there was 
an atmosphere of feverish activity. 
One citizen came upon Diogenes in 
the midst of all this vigorously roll- 
ing his tub back and forth. When 
he was questioned as to the mean- 
ing of this activity, Diogenes replied 
that he did not want to be idle at 
such a crucial time. 

It is this fear of being thought 
idle and therefore irrelevant at 
such a crucial time that is driving 
some theological students and even 
theological faculties to the modern 
equivalent of “rolling a tub back 
and forth.” As the war goes on the 
pressure for the kind of external 
activity associated with deeds rather 
than thoughts increases upon those 
who have planned to devote them- 
selves to a period of theological 
study. When one’s whole generation 
is directly involved in the exigencies 
of a global war, when intimate 
friends with whom one has but re- 
cently been associated are subjected 
to the insecurities and ambiguities 
and uncertainties of life in the 
armed forces of our country, then 
the question of the relevancy of 
theological study raises itself sharply 
in the minds of those who are not 
directly related to the war. How 
can theological study be justified in 


a world such as this? By what right 
do we devote two or three years to 
study and contemplation while the 
world is afire and cries for help? 

The temptation to give answers to 
these and similar questions in the 
form of “tub rolling” is very great 
and not always resisted. The desire 
to “be doing something” to offset the 
fear of being considered irrelevant 
can drive theological students to 
busy themselves with too many ac- 
tivities often with the result that 
their interests are divided and their 
minds confused by a host of obliga- 
tions. Such a state of mind makes 
impossible any serious concentration 
and study, and leaves its possessor in 
a condition similar to the Southern 
General in the Civil War who 
it is said, mounted his horse and 
rode off furiously in all directions. 
In short, to cover up the threat 
of irrelevancy by engaging in a 
ceaseless round of dubiously related 
activity is but to confuse the issue 
by “tub rolling.” 

There is only one way in which 
theological study can be justified 
and the threat of its irrelevancy be 
refuted. This is by showing its real 
need and meaning. It is high time 
that the study of theology cease be- 
ing associated with “angels and pin- 
heads,” as though it were an erudite 
affair of little or no consequence for 
life’s immediate understanding. 
Thought, concern about God, (the 
real meaning of the word theology) 
is the very stuff of life and of vital 
importance for our day as well as 
any other period in history. Theol- 
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ogy is the “calculus of human life,” 
the “trigonometry” without which 
human life cannot be understood. If 
a student engineer neglected the stu- 
dy of either of the above two math- 
ematical sciences he would not be 
considered trained. Yet peculiarly 
enough, theology has come to be 
thought of as a kind of optional stu- 
dy not at all necessary for the train- 
ing of those who devote their lives to 
the calling of religious work. 

In the Museum of Modern Sci- 
ence and Industry at Rockefeller 
Center there is an experiment which 
can be operated by the observer to 
show just at what point the stresses 
and strains of weight will fall on a 
bridge set up as a model. In this way 
engineers can see before a bridge is 
built the points that will receive ex- 
tra stress and strain and strengthen 
such points accordingly. In a similar 
way the study of theology should 
enable one to see the points in hu- 
man life that are weak and need 
strengthening. These vary from per- 
iod to period for human life is dy- 
namic, but the various stresses and 
strains fall heavily in every age, and, 
unless the weak spots are known and 
strengthened, catastrophe and trag- 
edy overwhelms life. It is the task 
of theology to analyze these weak 
spots and to point to the source of 
strength which corrects them. 

If the above analysis of the func- 
tion and place of theology in human 
life is correct, who would deny its 
relevancy for our own day? What 
greater need is there than an under- 


standing of the depth of the human 
dilemma we face in our current civ- 
ilization? Even men of science are 
confessing that the answers to our 
problems are not scientific but re- 
ligious. And where can this under- 
standing be achieved except in the 
study of theology where the ultimate 
problems of human life are consid- 
ered “sub specie divinitatis”? It is 
here and here alone that any mean- 
ing of human life can be found, a 
meaning, that is, that keeps the 
created dignity of human life and at 
the same time understands the intri- 
cate sins which beset it. 

Instead, therefore, of considering 
theological study irrelevant at a time 
like this, those who understand its 
true meaning and worth should con- 
sider st of the utmost importance. 
Without the insights it gives into the 
understanding of human nature and 
God’s concern with it, it will be- 
come increasingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to live in a world that is 
growing more tragic daily. To have 
a “tragic sense of life,” and yet not 
to despair, to be able to face the 
worst in the future, and not to lose 
hope, to be able to see one’s imme- 
diate achievements and ideals dash- 
ed to pieces and yet to work on 
with perseverance, such will be the 
task of the present generation of 
theological students. It will be 
achieved only if they are serious 
theological students, for the future 
will demand more of them than has 
ever been demanded of men before 
in history. 


bs 


THE SEMINARY, DAY AFTER 
TOMORROW 


Charles McCormick 


Towards the end of the first round 
of the present war, April, 1919, the 
late Dr. William Adams Brown 
wrote an article for the Harvard 
Theological Review entitled “The 
Seminary of Tomorrow.” Dr. Brown 
was looking forward to the “new 
world which will face us after the 
war,” and he was trying to interpret 
for the seminaries what that new 
world would imply for them. He 
pointed out that “it is not the armies 
of Germany alone that we have been 
fighting, but her philosophy, and it 
is with philosophy that the teacher 
has to do.” Looking into the past he 
saw that “denominationalism and in- 
tellectualism” were the impediments 
placed in the path of future minis- 
ters by the majority of seminaries in 
the United States. For the future, 
he suggested that the seminary 
would have to provide education 
“for the whole man, for all types of 
religious views, and for unity with 
all men.” 

This article of Dr. Brown’s was 
actually the starting gun for a series 
of studies conducted by the Confer- 
ence of Theological Seminaries, an 
organization consisting of a repre- 
sentative group of the theological 
seminaries of the United States and 
Canada which met twice each year. 
These meetings started at Harvard 
in 1918 with a view to discussing 
the problems facing those responsible 
for the education of the ministry in 
the post-war period. Toward the end 
of 1925 the Conference began to in- 
vestigate the possibility of obtaining 


funds for a thorough study of the 
countless problems uncovered by the 
preliminary study. The Institute of 
Social and Religious Research 
agreed to provide the material sup- 
port, and an intensive three-year in- 
vestigation was begun. Dr. Brown 
was appointed “Theological Con- 
sultant” and was later to analyze 
the findings and to interpret them 
for the Conference. 

Using two thousand ministers 
as a sampling of the “ministry” of 
the Depression Years, the Confer- 
ence made some interesting discov- 
eries about the seminary of that day 
as it was seen by the graduate of 
the day before. Men in the field 
discovered that they were not equip- 
ped to meet “complicated social 
questions which have to do with the 
relation of social groups to one an- 
other.” This lack included: 1) abil- 
ity to get along with conservative 
and liberal, young and old, with 
equal facility and effectiveness; 2) 
ability to get people to apply their 
Christianity; and 3) ability to help 
people to religious experience and 
prayer. It was in the practical work 
of the Ministry that the men in the 
profession felt that the seminary had 
failed to make a significant contri- 
bution. “When the ministers com- 
plain they have received little prac- 
tical help from the seminary, it is of 
their pastoral work, as counsellors of 
souls, that they are thinking, rather 
than of the simple executive work of 
the parish. In this most of them find 
little difficulty and are making 


good.” In another place Dr. Brown 
reports that the ministers are satis- 
field with their ability to conduct 
worship services. One wonders, as 
one reads the summary, how much 
of the “executive work” is patterned 
after the secular world, and how 
much of the “worship conduct” is 
an extension of the inadequacy in 
the real pastoral work, and there- 
fore “satisfactory” because devoid of 
any creative norm in the seminary 
experience. 

Dr. Brown cautioned the reader 
that he must remember that the re- 
sponses received were from men who 
had attended seminary ten and more 
years before the questions were 
asked, and that their criticisms might 
not apply unconditionally, to the 
seminary of that day. He also ex- 
pressed the wish that it might be pos- 
sible to discover what the “present” 
generation of seminary students 
thought about the discipline to 
which they were being exposed. 


Looking at Union Theological 
Seminary, twenty-five years after 
Dr. Brown “fired” the first shot in 
the interest of bringing the seminary 
up to date in philosophy and meth- 
od, one can see many indications of 
real progress. Union, which is the 
only seminary with which the writer 
has had first-hand experience, is a 
non-denominational seminary. It has 
not only survived, but also pros- 
pered. What started as a unique ex- 
periment has become a pattern for 
the more advanced seminaries 
throughout the country. Students 
and faculty have developed greater 
facility in communication with one 
another; and the “sophomoric” (in 
the opinion of the writer) period of 
“Radical” versus “Conservative” is 
practically outgrown. There is in- 
creased emphasis upon preparation 
for counselling and pastoral work in 


addition to subject matter and homi- 
letics. The former condescension of 
faculty towards students is rapidly 
disappearing; and a much wider and 
freer choice of subjects and profes- 
sors is offered. And, in contrast to 
other seminaries of equal rank, wide 
latitude in choice of subjects at Co- 
lumbia University for credit towards 
the Bachelor of Divinity Degree is 
permitted. 


In seminaries throughout the 
United States, including Union, 
many notable changes have taken 
place. The year of “In-Service 
Training” in psychiatric clinics, 
sanatoriums, and churches, Travel 
Fellowships, “Middle-Year Pastor- 
ates,’ and Credit Field Work are 
some of the major steps taken during 
the past few years in the improve- 
ment of education for the Ministry. 
Another indication of the advance 
in the thinking and practice of the 
seminaries of today was the coop- 
eration of the five of the ranking 
seminaries in an accelerated pro- 
gram, during the summer of 1943. 
The fact that these other seminaries 
welcomed their students back at the 
end of the program, which took 
place at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, indicates that these institutions 
have gone through a real process of 
maturation. 


The question of what the present 
generation of seminary students 
thinks about the preparation which 
is being provided cannot be answer- 
ed with the same kind of statistical 
backing as Dr. Brown’s summary. 
There has been, however, some seri- 
ous consideration of the question by 
an interested group of students at 
Union. Discussion started in the Stu- 
dent Cabinet Meetings, and other 
students and faculty members were 
invited to participate. After several 
weeks of deliberation by the general 


body, a special committee, com- 
posed of students who had partici- 
pated in the general discussions, was 
chosen to crystallize the thoughts ex- 
pressed and make a preliminary re- 
port back to the Cabinet. 


The findings of this committee 
were as follows: 1) Need for more 
informal contact between faculty 
and students, 2) Need for more 
personal counselling, 3) Less em- 
phasis upon subject matter unrelated 
to practical work of the Ministry, 
4) More objective presentation of 
rival philosophies and_ theological 
views, 5) Field work more closely 
related to the general seminary 
course, 6) A need for professors 
more closely related to the active, 
pastoral ministry, and 7) Curricu- 
lum changed to eliminate courses 
which offer one semester credit, in 
order to permit students to concen- 
trate upon four or five courses, in- 
stead of seven or eight. 

It appears significant to the wri- 
ter that, in spite of the many im- 
provements mentioned in connec- 
tion with the seminary of Today, and 
more particularly at Union, the sug- 
gestions for improvement presented 
by some of the present generation 
at seminary follow “one, two, three” 
the suggestions of the men who 
were prepared in the seminary of 
Yesterday. This suggests to the wri- 
ter that the “Seminary of the Day 
After Tomorrow” will have to be 
the product of some radical revi- 
sion if it is to prepare men and wo- 
men to lead the Church in a world 
of undeclared peace. 

The seminary should provide its 
students with the kind of training 
which will equip them for the count- 
less possibilities with which they 
might be faced in the World-Wide 
Ministry. This obviously cannot be 
done by training aimed at specific 


jobs, since they are so varied that 
every seminary would have to estab- 
lish a curriculum consisting of thou- 
sands of departments. A more real- 
istic procedure would be to prepare 
the individuals in such a way that 
they will be able to recognize the 
needs of different situations and ad- 
just themselves to them in the most 
constructive manner within their in- 
dividual limitations and capacities. 


This means, to put it bluntly, that 
the job of the seminary of the “Day 
After Tomorrow” will be to concen- 
trate upon the education of the 
whole man, or woman, i.e., the in- 
tellect, body, soul, emotions — in 
short, upon the broadening of the 
intellectual horizon and the matu- 
ring of personality. It means that no 
seminary can be satisfied to have 
students able to speak fluently and 
with feeling about the great theolog- 
ical and philosophical thoughts of 
the Ages, including the Present, 
while they remain social and ethical 
“morons.” That last word is used 
as a caustic interpretation of the 
material collected to indicate that 
most of the people who have been 
graduated from the seminaries have 
been able to get along, and a few 


‘have made extraordinarily signifi- 


cant contributions to these fields, 
but that on the whole, and in gen- 
eral, the “ceiling” has been low. 


An index of the maturity, and 
therefore of fitness, of the man, or 
woman, preparing for the Ministry 
might be his attitude towards wor- 
ship, objectivity in discussion, ap- 
preciation of peoples of different re- 
ligious, economic, political, and ra- 
cial backgrounds, ability to meet and 
appreciate the other sex, under- 
standing and acceptance of | the 
self with all that that implies, and 
the development of a religious faith 
which is unique because it is inde- 


pendently arrived at, and not neces- 
sarily different from everybody’s 
else. No man, or woman, can hope 
to deal successfully with the prob- 
lems of his own life, much less with 
those of other individuals, not to 
mention whole communities, unless 
his experiences during the years of 
preparation have so developed him 
personally that he can get along 
with other people and himself with 
a minimum of fear and trembling. 
Humility, yes, by all means, but nei- 
ther obsequiousness nor condescen- 
sion. 


And, unless he is an unusual stu- 
dent who has managed to outwit the 
average college’s attempts to “edu- 
cate” him, it is fairly certain that he 
comes to seminary lacking more than 
knowledge of the Bible, Systematic 
Theology, History and Criticism of 
Christian Ethics, and Philosophy of 
Religion. When a majority of min- 
isters out of seminary ten or more 
years can say that they were least 
prepared for pastoral work, “Coun- 
selling of souls,” and best prepared 
for administrative and worship re- 
sponsibilities, we must beware of 
taking for granted that the student 
will “catch on” afterward. 

The day after tomorrow will tax 
every ounce of the mental, moral, 
physical, and emotional strength of 
the few people who will realize that 
tremendous things are happening. 
Ministers of that day may be in a 
position to participate ; some of them 
will be able to do so. And, to make 
an extreme statement for emphasis, 
the maturity of personality, and abil- 
ity to work for the accomplishment 
of that which they may not hope 
to live and see, may have been de- 
termined in that day by what hap- 
pened to them Yesterday in semi- 
nary. 

Some people believe that you can 


“feed” students subject matter—as 
long as you do it as an expert—and 
that they will somehow become ma- 
ture, responsible citizens, Others be- 
lieve this is true, provided that the 
subject matter is carefully chosen suv 
that only the best subjects and finest 
materials are offered. For the kind 
of people and the tragic possibilities 
emanating from such _ philosophy, 
refer to “dictatorships” in your 
index. A third view suggests that 
the student should be made ac- 
quainted with many different schools 
of thought, but that the criticism of 
them should be from a “preferred 
point of view.” All of these views are 
derived from a philosophy of educa- 
tion which stresses subject matter, to 
the total or partial exclusion of con- 
cern for the whole range of other 
experiences as parts of the educa- 
tional process. 

The seminary of the Day After 
Tomorrow will be person centered. 
The emotional conflicts and identi- 
fications among the students will be 
regarded as equal to, and in some 
cases more important than the book 
and lecture experiences. Students 
will be free to work out their own 
philosophies without the pressure of 
having to overcome other schools of 
thought, or dominant theological 
trends. The freedom of expression 
and communication, in the absence 
of pressure to adopt or reject a cur- 
rent system of thought, will result in 
the development of a culture unique 
within a given seminary, because it 
will represent the sum of the free 
interaction of all the personalities 
present. The person centered semi- 
nary will provide an atmosphere 
which will enable each individual 
to develop a personal, religious con- 
viction based upon his knowledge of 
himself, his neighbors, and his God 
as he has discovered them through 
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meeting the total community situa- 
tion. 

Greater attention will be paid to 
the coordination of the practical 
Field Work and the theoretical class- 
room work. Work in the field will be 
chosen with careful attention to the 
ability and limitation of the indi- 
vidual. And during the three-year 
period the student’s work in the 
churches will be regarded more as 
educational experience than as op- 
portunity for service. The exchange 
of experiences, comparison of prob- 
lems, evaluation of method, contrast 
of philosophies, and suggestions for 
later application in given situations 
will become instruments for per- 
sonal development and means of 
discovering strengths and weak- 
nesses. Rich summer experiences, 
which are now relegated in most 
seminaries to “bull sessions” and the 
display of “trick” hats, will become 
another source of mutual stimula- 
tion and inspiration. 


The seminary community will be- 
come the testing ground for indivi- 
duals. The presence of men and wo- 
men who disagree in many of the 
most important areas of thought, 
i.e.)denomination, race, politics, and 
interpretation of the work of the 
Ministry, affords the student body a 
laboratory in which they may work 
out tensions and conflicts within 
themselves and among the various 
members, without the sometimes 
tragic results which are often ob- 
served as unprepared: men blunder 
into petulant reality. It will become 
a form of community life where 
differences stimulate inquiry rather 
than hostility. “How did you come 
to believe that?” will gradually dis- 
place “How dare you believe that!” 

Opportunities for creative release 
will become realities rather than 
subjects for classroom discussion. 


The men and women who are going 
into communities with a creative 
message will go equipped with the 
knowledge of the meaning of cre- 
ativity in their own lives. Drama, 
writing, music, and the other arts 
will become recognized as outlets 
for expression and media of status 
within the community. The student 
of music will contribute to the edu- 
cation of the student of theology; 
and both will find stimulation to 
thought and action from the student 
gifted in dramatics. The minister of 
the Day After Tomorrow will en- 
ter a community with a message of 
creativity, because he has experi- 
enced recognition himself for crea- 
tive expression. And he will appre- 
ciate the many different outlets for 
this dynamic drive, because he has 
witnessed creative living in a semi- 
nary community. 


Worship will then become the ex- 
pression of individuals as they work 
out their relationship with their God 
through the life they are living in 
their immediate surroundings. At- 
tention to the development of more 
mature personalities will be tanta- 
mount to deepening the bond be- 
tween the individual and his God, 
because the bond is a personal one, 
dependent upon the quality of the 
personality presented by the indi- 
vidual. 


Worship services will provide op- 
portunities for every member of the 
community to come to understand 
and appreciate different forms of 
religious expression. High ritual and 
non-conformist simplicity, with the 
countless intermediate forms, will 
evolve from the apparent needs of 
the individuals within the commu- 
nity. The freedom of attendance, 
and the mutual support of others in 
need will make it possible for most 
of the community to join in com- 


mon worship, regardless of the form 
or temper. The fact that for some 
members of the community this 
medium will be the most satisfactory 
and possibly the only means of com- 
munication with their fellow mem- 
bers and with their God suggests 
that worship services per se will be 
the center of the seminary of the 
Day After Tomorrow. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the faculty of that seminary will be 
primarily concerned with the devel- 
opment of “balanced personalities” 
and of men and women equipped 
to meet the demands of the world 
at large for counsel and guidance. 
They will be men and women who 
are prepared to meet every possible 
expression of personal preference, 
uncertainty, hostility, disbelief, and 
anxiety with understanding and 
sympathy. They will become the 
buffers in the midst of tension, the 
element of objectivity in discussion, 
and the source of information or en- 
couragement where either is needed 
to enrich the immediate situation. 
They will be people who will in- 
spire, rather than indoctrinate. Each 
man or woman will be responsible 
for a particular subject; but the 
form and content will be largely de- 
termined by the needs of the group 
of students confronting him or her 
at a particular moment. The back- 
ground, reading, experience, and in- 
terests of the group will express the 
course to be taken by the professor. 


One group of juniors, for instance, 
might require intensive study of the 
background of some subject, while 
another, because of different prepa- 
ration, might benefit more from the 
exposition and discussion of some 
particular phase of the subject. 

Significantly enough, the majority 
of the members of the faculty will 
be men and women who are preoc- 
cupied with the affairs of the Larger 
World, e.g., Politics, Economics, Art, 
Literature, and Science, and will 
contribute to the expansion of the 
intellectual horizons, as well as to 
the spiritual well-being of their stu- 
dents. They will help their students 
“to convictions which they can hold 
with a good conscience and to a 
Gospel which they can preach with 
joy.” 

The Seminary of the Day After 
Tomorrow will be a microcosm. 
The students within will be learning 
the complexities and difficulties in- 
volved in the establishment and con- 
tinuation of a community based on 
the mandate of their Father revealed 
through Jesus Christ. They will be 
living the problems of racial bro- 
therhood, cooperation, balancing 
freedom and responsibility, religious 
tolerance, growing up. It will be a 
rigorous and, for some, a withering 
experience. The men and women in 
the seminary will have to face many 
growth-compelling situations square- 
ly and honestly. Fewer may be 
graduated. But then, even twelve 
might be enough. 


. 


A SYMPOSIUM: 
The Chaplaincy? 


Marshall J. Ellis 


The chaplaincy is one of those 
paradoxically happy by-products of 
the war. This is true because the 
Church in America, as an institution 
chifly of secure parishes and schools 
of learning, has become far too re- 
spectable. In recent years it has been 
the tragic but fair commentary on 
the Church that her clergymen who 
followed any career other than that 
of the parish minister or the clois- 
tered scholar were looked upon 
askance even by the Church herself. 
The missionary, the chaplain, or the 
rural pastor was classed almost 
axiomatically in the minds of many 
Christians as a mis-fit or certainly 
a bit too over-zealous. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was these men within the 
ministry who alone knew what it 
meant to preach the Gospel to those 
who had eyes that would see and 
ears that would hear. The Church 
in America before the war had all 
but forgotten the meaning of such 
-a cry of genuine spiritual need as 
“Sir, come down ere my child die,” 
or “Come over to Macedonia and 
help us.” Christians in America have 
quite generally been happy and con- 
tent to be sustained materially and 
spiritually by the economic security 
of their nation. In more ways than 
one they have let the Church know 
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that her message of faith was not 
what they wanted. 


And now has come the chaplain- 
cy, a new avenue of the ministry, 
an avenue which, though highly re- 
spectable, leads a minister headlong 
to men who actually have crucial 
spiritual needs. For the situation is 
this: despite the various time-spend- 
ing and morale-building programs 
which Hollywood and the USO 
have so generously furnished our 
men in the armed forces, there are 
nevertheless thousands upon thou- 
sands of them whose spirits are by 
no means quited by these superficial 
diversions. Men under mechanistic 
regimentation — particularly after 
months and months of it—inevitab- 
ly become spiritually hungry. De- 
prived of their personal freedom, 
they are also forced into extreme 
poverty of spirit. To say the least, 
they begin to think in utter serious- 
ness—sometimes in desperation—on 
the deepest questions of life. 

Admittedly, the men in the ser- 
vices are rarely articulate about such 
feelings, but this absence of ex- 
pressed want should not impress the 
Church, for the Church is supposed 
to know how men naturally react to 
such conditions. Or be it better said: 
the Church is supposed not only to 
know these things, but is solemnly 


bound to act after Christ’s own ex- 
ample of deliberately searching out 
those in spiritual crises. Christ was 
never known to plead indispensibil- 
ity at home while thos:: who were 
spiritually destitute were calling 
him from abroad. He left His fam- 
ily, His home, and His tradition to 
go to them, trusting those left be- 
hind to remain at peace and to take 
care of themselves. Had Christ not 
done so, He would have betrayed 
His mission and His Cross would 


have been meaningless. Today, min- 
isters of Christ must adopt the same 
stern attitude. If we do not go to 
these men who genuinely search for 
the Truth possessed by the Church, 
if we do not—or make every effort 
to do so—we shall betray our mis- 
sions and run the terrible risk of 
rendering meaningless our sacrifice. 

Indeed then, the chaplaincy is the 
gift of the war to the Church. Will 
Christ’s ministers be cognizant of 
the nature of this gift? 


W. Armstrong Hunter 


The chances are that the pacifist 
will be excluded from the chaplain- 
cy, but the chances are also that the 
pacifist will not apply. Although all 
realize that in no sense are they 
totally free from involvement in the 
war and its exploitation and suffer- 
ing, yet involvement in the war ma- 
chine, the war method, can be a 
matter of degree. The pacifist, hold- 
ing that the war method is wrong 
in itself, seeks to minimize his parti- 
cipation; he refuses to cooperate ex- 
plicitly and beyond necessity with its 
demands and its destruction. 


The pacifist, however, should be 
sensitive to the needs of men. Many 
in the armed services are not there 
by choice and accept war’s demands 
with resignation; many will need 
spiritual guidance in their hour of 
severest testing. To be blind to the 
situation in which these men find 


themselves is not the pacifist’s wish. 
But the pacifist feels unable to serve 
in the employ of the U.S. armed 
forces. He will not render his ser- 
vices in the uniform of a war ma- 
chine. 

Were men allowed to act as chap- 
lains in civilian capacity, as Chris- 
tian pastors rather than as military 
officers, all chaplains and would-be- 
chaplains, except those who serve for 
the glory of the uniform, would be 
happier. Yet even in such a case, 
which seems hardly possible, the 
need for extensive cooperation with 
the war machine would be pressing. 
One would have to preach, perhaps 
not directly, that there are basic 
qualifications to the law of love, 
qualifications which the earliest 
Christians and Christ himself ap- 
parently did not recognize. To build 
morale in a man who has been 
trained and poised to kill seems to 


the pacifist Christian a perversion 
of his calling, whether in uniform or 
in tweeds. 


The position of the chaplain is 
full of contradictions. He is aware 
that there are Christian pastors on 
the other side of the firing line as 
well, asking the same God to bless 
their charges even as he asks God 
to bless his. The chaplain is aware 
that in a war situation men must be 
urged to kill their fellow men, re- 
gardless of the worth or the respon- 
sibility of the individuals marked as 
the enemy. He is aware that he is 
part of a jimcrow army or navy 
which is, strangely enough, seeking 
to destroy racism; that the line sep- 
arating him from the enemy is not 
to be identified completely with the 
firing line. He is aware that the way 
of Christ is the way of the cross, 
and that even the sacrifices of the 
war, selfless as they may be, take 
place against a background of self- 
interest. He is aware that in effect 
he must urge men to cut off those 
whom God alone can judge, for ends 
which are increasingly less hopeful. 
The position of the pacifist Chris- 
tian minister in such a situation 
would be too contradictory: he 
could be neither an effective paci- 
fist, nor an effective morale builder. 

But men in the armed forces do 
pass through hell, some to return, 
some to die. Surely the pacifist min- 
ister appears to be shirking his re- 
sponsibility to these men in their 
hour of trial. Lately the question of 
the chaplaincy has been so central 
in the seminaries that to answer ‘no’ 
to the challenge seems a denial of 
Christian obligation. Yet there are 
many, the forgotten men and wo- 
men, whose need is also pressing. 
Migrants, defense workers, minor- 
ities, these also have their hours of 
particular testing. The tensions at 
home are great, they too demand at- 


tention. The pacifist feels that his 
ministry to these needs is perhaps 
more creative, certainly less ambi- 
guous. Further, the increasing flow 
of returning wounded and disabled 
veterans deserves the ministry of the 
local pastor. The leaven of the 
Christian ministry is needed at home 
as well as abroad: the pacifist feels 
better fitted for service at home. 

It may be argued that returning 
soldiers and sailors will not listen to 
men who have not been with them 
in the hell of war, and will as a con- 
sequence remain outside the paci- 
fist ministry. But sensitivity to the 
trials and suffering of the present, 
an imaginative sharing of the hell 
many men know, will help bridge 
the gap. The pacifist must prepare 
himself to meet the condition of the 
veteran; if he is sensitive to the 
needs of his charges he will be able to 
minister effectively to them. He must 
aid the disillusioned to integrate 
themselves and again become a part 
of society. He must help men see the 
relation of the fighting they did 
abroad to the continual battle which 
responsible citizens fight at home, 
against exploitation, injustice, and 
jimcrow. The pacifist rainister, if he 
be true to his calling, will be of use 
in the period of demobilization. 


The pacifist, assured of some 
physical security, must dedicate him- 
self to the cause of the Kingdom 
with vigor, and must not be lax in 
his service at home. He must be 
aware that he serves the same God 
as his chaplain brothers, for the same 
motives, though probably nowhere 
so sacrificially as they. His faith must 
be deep, his heart must be humble. 
He must serve with greater devotion 
the end of his brothers in arms. He 
must fight with them in a manner 
he feels to be less inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christ; he must do what 
he can that the Kingdom may come. 


There are two fronts in Chris- 
tianity today: the home front and 
the battle front. Broken homes, torn 
families, appalling juvenile delin- 
quency, race conflict—these are 
challenges to the home front min- 
ister. The chaplaincy now serves ten 
millions of men on the battle front 
today, who belong to the home front 
of tomorrow. 


The chaplain serves men who 
have to fight a war they did not 
want. We were all subject to the 
same pacifistic preachments of the 
late twenties and early thirties. Now 
there is a tremendous adjustment to 
a new ethic. We hear about pessi- 
mistic chaos instead of the well- 
ordered cosmos that the early twen- 
ties was purported to have achieved. 
The headlines scream that our iso- 
lation was a sinful thing. The aver- 
age eighteen-year old had nothing 
to do with isolation. The same cry 
goes up over the continuing menace 
of pacifism. But the average young 
man of twenty-five was weaned on 
the pacifism of those who now de- 
plore it, and the eighteen-year-old 
is quite unaware of what pacifism 
itself means, 

Now consider the sorry state in 
which a high school graduate finds 
himself. He is drafted, ordered to 
divest himself of “shallow” ideals, 
trained to gore men with a bayonet, 
and ordered into the front line—all 
in the space of a few months. It is a 
fearful thing and he is thoroughly 
perplexed by the difference between 
his commencement speaker who 
spoke of an idyllic way of life and 
his C.O. who speaks of “blood and 


Richard W. Firth 


guts.” The eighteen-year-old is not 
accustomed to it. He has not experi- 
enced the adult privilege of making 
independent decisions. Thinking 
things through is the employment of 
older minds than his. This is the 
plight of the eighteen-year-old. 

Someone will answer that such 
mental strain is peculiar to the 
younger lads. This is not true! An 
intelligent young officer who had 
been involved in the Solomons’ fight- 
ing told me he bitterly resented the 
company chaplain who played upon 
the sinfulness of man. Sweeping 
away theological arguments, he has 
a right to ask what the individual 
has to do with sin other than his 
own. He wants hope and courage to 
meet the emergencies of battle. He 
wants the church, and the chaplains 
who represent the church, to help 
him find an answer, to supply the 
lack of homespun, paternal advice. 
In short, the average boy in the 
armed service, as the British soldier 
in Eric Knight’s “This Above All,” 
wants help to look for the focus of 
that faith which is difficult enough 
to find in peacetime. 

The practical business of a minis- 
ter is that of service, in peace or war. 
Whether his duty lies on the home 
front or battlefront, only he can de- 
cide. But there is a desperate need 
for a youthful chaplaincy. If a 
young minister can himself surmount 
the conflict between Christian ideals 
and the actual brutality of modern 
war, then he is in a position to serve 
men whose minds are torn by the 
same conflict, men who are prepar- 
ing to fight in a war they did not 
want. 


ON BEING “REALISTIC” 


John E. Smith 


From even a superficial view of hu- 
man thought from the earliest times 
it is apparent that the most prev- 
alent, persistent, and elusive question 
has been, What is real? The history 
of the idea itself would encompass 
the history of philosophy and of 
Christian thought as well. The con- 
cept of reality is both the beginning 
and the end of all intellectual in- 
quiry and, we may add, the great 
thinkers have ever been aware of 
this fact. 

Men of all ages and in all walks 
of life, poets, ministers, theologians, 
painters, philosophers and indeed, 
scientists have all sought for reality. 
The terms and concepts have dif- 
fered; some have searched for the 
ens realissimum, others for the sum- 
mum bonum, and still others for the 
Absolute, yet the goal has always 
been the same, the answer to the 
question, What is real? That the 
question has not been satisfactorilly 
answered is obvious. 

However, among the other miracle 
workers we have witnessed in our 
century are those who not only have 
not solved the problem, but those 
who tacitly presuppose its solution. 
I refer specifically to those who 
would urge us to be: realistic. It is 
time, say some, to take a realistic 
outlook on life; we need a realistic 
rather than romantic statement of 
principle, say others. On all sides we 
are beseiged by this or that thinker’s 
injunction to be realistic. 

Now, examples of unclear mean- 
ing are numerous in our day and we 
are not able, nor do we have the 


time, to apprehend them all and 
bring them to the bar of intellectual 
justice. We cannot, as Lincoln sug- 
gested, spend all of our time cor- 
recting other people’s mistakes. 
However, in the case before us, the 
ambiguity in the use of a word is 
sO pervasive as to have serious con- 
sequences not only for those who 
would be realistic but also for those 
who are searching for the truth. 


It behooves us to try and find out 
what can possibly be meant by the 
word realistic, for indeed those peo- 
ple who use the word may have 
solved the riddle of existence and 
we should certainly not wish to con- 
tinue our earthly lives in ignorance 
of such an important contribution. , 


Since no one, whether he be an 
idealist, materialist, impressionist, or 
romanticist, has ever claimed that 
he was not in search of the real, and 
since we cannot exist without being 
in touch with reality, one is hard 
put to it to know what those who 
advocate a realistic view can possi- 
bly be talking about. 

I can think of two possible conno- 
tations which the word can have 
and since both of them are, in a 
sense, anti-Christian notions I have 
felt it of import to be concerned 
with the matter. It becomes more 
and more apparent that we are not 
able to say what we mean, and with 
this in mind I think we can assert 
that if the following meanings of 
realistic are inaccurate, then the 
word has no meaning whatever. 
Such a conclusion would not, I 
think, be unimportant. 


One meaning of the phrase, real- 
istic view is certainly that there is 
the possibility of seeing things as 
“they really are.” Therefore, if we 
are exhorted to take a realistic view 
of the international situation, for 
example, what is meant is that we 
should see the situation as it) is 
“when no one is seeing it,” to use 
the expression of a contemporary. 
Of course such a perspective is not 
possible for us, and none should 
be more aware of this than those 
who emphasize human finitude so 
strongly, but the naive realistic theo- 
ry of knowledge which is implied is 
so much a part of our thinking that 
we cannot escape it if we would. 
Those who think of an historical 
situation as existing in some sense 
independent of our means of com- 
prehending that situation are, con- 
sciously or not, subscribing to the 
crude materialistic psychology and 
epistemology which modern religious 
thinkers condemn as mechanical 
and reductionistic. 


As a consequence of this, realistic 
carries with it the connotation of the 
material or factual element of some- 
thing or situation toward which it is 
necessary for us to have a view. 
Realistic then means have we all 
the facts; all the charts; all the cal- 
culations, and all the rest of the data 
abstracted according to numerical 
measure. Realistic would then mean 
that anything not measured such as 
an ideal or a faith, could not pos- 
sibly be a part of an event or his- 
torical situation as seen from a real- 
istic view. From the Christian point 
of view, as well as from a purely 
humanistic one, this is unfortunate. 
Our ideals and our faiths have not 
the property of being subject to 
number and hence are not ordinarily 
considered as part of the data. This 


does not make them less real or less 
important. 


A second possible meaning for the 
term realistic would be in the moral 
sphere. Underlying the use of the 
word is the reference to the practical 
or the expedient. In other words the 
realistic solution is one which comes 
as a conclusion from an ethical 
standpoint which is undeniably sub- 
Christian. Whatever else may be 
said about Christian ethics it can- 
not be that they are prudential. A 
utilitarian ethic such as the one sug- 
gested by Professor Blanshard in 
Christian and Crisis (May 31, ’43) 
can never be Christian, even if it 
has the temporal support of a few 
prophets and a propaganda-fed pub- 
lic. No possible tabulation of the 
“goods and bads” of a_ possible 
course of action can be the ethi- 
cal basis for that action. Yet that 
is what seems to be meant by those 
who urge us to be realistic in our 
solution. 


The upshot of this discussion is 
that exponents of a realistic point 
of view would have us think that 
their particular solution is the only 
valid one because they have looked 
reality “in the face” and have re- 
ported the results with unfailing ac- 
curacy. All other views must be 
made by people who are divining 
elements in a situation which are 
“romantic” and not really there. 
Views may be more or less conso- 
nant with the factors in a situation 
which have been agreed upon as a 
result of insight and wisdom on the 
parts of those who are qualified to 
investigate historical situations. That 
one view is more realistic than an- 
other is a fantastic notion. If we 
mean that our view is more scien- 
tific, let us say so, if we mean that 
our solution is practical and based 
on a short term view of the situa- 


tion, let us say so. In fact let us 
claim anything for our insights and 
solutions but that they are realistic. 
For after all most realistic solutions 


fall so far short of the Christian 
ideal that we cannot always be sure 
of their wisdom; that is, that they 
are real! 


PROVIDENCE AND NATURAL LAW 
Virgil Allard 


A new seminar on “Providence” 
added to the curriculum this last 
semester has stimulated much dis- 
cussion of the scientific, historical, 
and philosophical problems raised 
by a religious conception of Provi- 
dence in historical events. Down 
through our religious tradition from 
the earliest times has come this feel- 
ing that Providential Meaning is 
found in both natural and historical 
events. In the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition this found its most profound 
expression in the prophets, where 
sometimes invasion by a foreign foe 
was looked upon as expressing Div- 
ine disfavor; and again a natural 
event like drought or locusts were 
looked upon with similar interpreta- 
tion. The most famous illustration 
is the Crossing of the Red Sea by 
the Israelite exiles from Egyptian 
power. And so this feeling that his- 
tory has Providential meaning has 
expressed itself down through gen- 
erations in the view that sickness, 
flood, drought, locusis, storms, and 
bad fortune generally are evidences 
of Divine activity. This has come 
back into popularity with the com- 
ing of the frightful insecurities of 
life in wartime. The issue confronts 
us now in our religious thought: 


What validity is there in this time- 
honored belief? 

The problems felt most acutely by 
us today in this regard arise from 
our modern world view of natural 
law; let us sketch its main outlines 
briefly here. Natural law interpreta- 
tions may come and go, but through- 
out their variations, there seems to 
be a fairly consistent emphasis upon 
the interdependence of all space- 
time events. This has been expressed 
by a scientist by the following anal- 
ogy: When a baby throws his rat- 
tle out of his cradle, he rocks the 
universe. No finite event occurs 
without a chain of causal events 
which link it with every other event 
of past or present in the universe; 
and no such event occurs without 
becoming a new link in the causal 
chain. To be part of this universe 
is to be subject to a causal descrip- 
tion. In astronomy the dramatic 
story of the discovery of the new 
planet, Neptune, illustrates how 
basically science is grounded in this 
presupposition. Neptune was discov- 
ered by observing and charting the 
path of Uranus, and when it ceased 
to move according to the path 
marked out for it. by the scientists 
upon the basis of all known factors, 


it was a priori assumed that there 
must by another causal factor in the 
background. After much calculation 
and observation the location of Nep- 
tune was discovered. 


It is fairly clear that such a world 
view does raise difficulties for any 
form of belief in Providence which 
believes that God steps into the nat- 
ural order or the historical order, in 
such a way that specific events can 
be viewed as wielded by Him to 
punish an evil doer, or to express 
His favor. When one pushes through 
the modern world view with all its 
ramifications, a major collision be- 
tween it and the traditional thought 
of Providence seems unavoidable. 
And even beyond this difficulty there 
arises the much older protest that 
life’s meanings can never be so neat- 
ly delineated and understood. Job 
and countless others have known 
that all too well! But we are mainly 
concerned with the modern ques- 
tions raised. What of Providence? 

Let us consider sickness. This is a 
common type of misfortune which 
chaplains in hospitals tell us often 
cause patients to brood over their 
sins in the past. They often come to 
believe that their present misfortune 
represents a kind of punishment for 
those sins. What validity is there in 
such a notion? 

Let us be perfectly candid about 
this: Scientifically, that is possible 
only if there is apparent a “causal 
link.” There are certain physical 
and psychic structures in life which, 
if upset or misused, will wreak ven- 
geance upon the individual. A heavy 
meal, injudiciously varied, may give 
the offender a stomach-ache; a 
neurotic may be intent upon escap- 
ing from life, but he succeeds even- 
tually only in involving himself more 
and more tragically in the structures 
of life itself. In such cases, we can 


say that there is a real relation be- 
tween what seems to be the religious 
or moral meaning of the situation, 
and the natural event itself. 


A certain number of such cases do 
exist; and others where there is a 
supplementary relationship. But 
there are many more where there 
seems to be absolutely no causal link 
between the moral meaning and the 
natural event. Even as there is rain 
upon the just and the unjust, so also 
evil falls alike upon the just and 
the unjust. How often it has seemed 
as though the evils of life cut off 
and crush down especially the most 
promising flowers of life, because 
they are at the same time the most 
delicate and sensitive! 


Therefore, what can be the relig- 
ious meaning of a natural event or 
a historical event is finally up to the 
individual experience. If a man is 
taken critically ill, that is on one side 
a natural event whose causal chain 
is infinitely related to the whole of 
the Cosmos; on the other hand it is 
a personal event because it happens 
to a person. As a personal event it 
may point to religious meanings 
which were already present, but ob- 
scured or denied. 1. It may remind 
the sufferer of his position of ulti- 
mate dependence as a creature, and 
quicken his appreciation of the vital- 
ities of health as a gift which has 
been granted him to invest. 2. It may 
enforce upon him a quietness and 
solitude in which he can reflect upon 
his sinful corruptions of life and 
their meaning and consequences 
more than he would be apt to do in 
the midst of life’s activities. 3. It 
may confront him inescapably with 
the finiteness of his life, and its need 
for an Ultimate Goal. In those. ex- 
periences he may or many not sense 
the Guiding Hand of God; not in 
the sense that He, as some outside 


Force, comes into the natural order 
and manipulates it around so as to 
punish the man for his sins, or to 
make him repent; but in the sense 
that the essential structures of life, 
always present, may be permitted to 
“come through” and work out a new 
synthesis of the essential and exis- 
tential. In that sense, God’s Provi- 
dence can be at work through sick- 
ness, pain, danger, and weakness, or 
any other experience of life to work 
repentance. The more “external” the 
event may be (i.e. storms, earth- 
quake, drought, etc.), the more this 
“subjective? element looms as the 
only genuine link between the natu- 
ral event and its moral or religious 
meaning. 

Not only is the relation between 
nature and religious meanings in any 
necessary objective sense quite im- 
possible. But the relation with his- 
torical events is often ambiguous to 
the point of complete obscurity. A 
historical study of the Near East in 
the days of Ancient Israel indicate 
quite conclusively that the destruc- 
tion to which that unhappy coun- 
try was doomed from invasion, was 
inevitable in the struggle between 
the empires of the day; and was 
very little if at all related to the 
sins of the people of Israel. Thus, 
on that level of the more obvious in- 
terpretation, the prophets were real- 
ly wrong. And we should be clear on 
this point; and not try to lose it in 
a kind of “pious haze.” But in line 
with the principles which have been 
examined here, what seems to have 
happened is this: The break-up of 
a socio-political system from corrup- 
tions within, and the nemesis, dram- 
atized in terrible colors by the im- 
minent threat of invasion, drove 
some of the more sensitive religious 
spirits into a deeper reflection on the 
meaning of their national existence 


itself. Thus, out of the catastrophes, 
be they national or personal, may 
come the redemptive power of new 
insights. Perhaps we may make this 
point somewhat clearer by an anal- 
ogy: The events of life, be they 
natural or historical, are by no 
means always the message of Divine 
insights which they have sometimes 
appeared to be. But they furnish a 
light within whose lurid glow we 
may read, if we are wise, meanings 
of life which were always present 
but not yet so startlingly, and un- 
avoidably apparent. 


There is much in such a coldly 
philosophical analysis which will of- 
fend the religious spirit, and it un- 
doubtedly gives rise to many objec- 
tions. In the brief scope of this arti- 
cle, I will try to suggest some an- 
swer to one central objection: name- 
ly that this is purely “subjective,” 
and hence not really true. 

In answering such an objection, 
we must examine more carefully the 
nature of this “natural Jaw’ which 
we described earlier. Is it really self- 
definitive? I do not believe so. In 
its broadest possible interpretation 
it cannot describe more than the ob- 
jective world. But the totality of 
Being embraces the realm of subjec- 
tivity as well as objectivity, and re- 
lates them through rational knowl- 
edge. Thus the dynamic relationship 
between subjectivity and objectivity, 
which is knowledge, implies an on- 
tology of Being which is superior to 
either mere objectivity or subjectiv- 
ity. Knowledge, so understood, is 
defined by structural laws of Truth, 
and Beauty; and conforms to cer- 
tain rational forms, or categories; i.e. 
space, time, causality. 

Thus, empirical facts are not such 
except as so observed in some expe- 
rimental reference, and as part of 
such a reference, they become inte- 


gral to personal life. In that capaci- 
ty they take on personal meanings, 
goals. This is the whole story of 
technical skill being harnessed to 
human goals and ambitions. And 
thus, the character of all experiential 
content is such that it cannot avoid 
a personal character entirely. and it 
is in that sense, “subjective.” To call 
an interpretation “subjective” is not 
to expel it from ultimate reality, but 
merely to render its relationship to 
the flux of objective, specific events 
ambiguous and even accidental. And 
so the instinct of the prophets which 
led them to foretell disaster for Is- 
rael because of her apostasy was no 
doubt true to the ultimate nature of 
her society; while we naturally see 
their identification of this doom with 
some specific historical movement as 
quite dubious. 

God is thus the Ultimate Struc- 
ture of Reality, in which both the 
subject, the object, and the process 
of rational knowledge relating them, 
are gathered up and sustained. That 
is as far as we can go philosophical- 
ly. However, as we have seen, reli- 
gious experience testifies that that 
Essential Structure of Being can and 
does “come through” to personal ex- 
perience of men in a more personal 


way. There is not only Being, but 
also “events”; events which may, 
because of man’s moral and religious 
character, take on moral and reli- 
gious meanings for him. When that 
occurs in the personal life of the 
individual or nation, he sees the 
hand of Providence in it. Although 
this is not manipulation of the natu- 
ral or even the historical order, it 
may be a form of Revelation or 
“clarification.” If there is in any 
sense a form of special Providential 
act, it is within the spiritual realm, 
or on the “spiritual level”; that is, 
the personal life of a man. Conver- 
sion and revelation would be such 
acts, 


Some words from the second stan- 
za of Julia Ward Howe’s stirring 
Battle Hymn are suggestive of the 
interpretation of events implied in 
this article: 

“T can read his righteous sentence 
by the dim and flaring lamps,—” 

The lamps of history, and of nat- 
ural events impinging upon history, 
are indeed “dim and flaring”; but 
through the Grace of God they may 
throw into startling outline the 
heights and depths of life. This is 
Providence in history. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Republic, by Charles Beard. Viking, 

1943. pp. xiii+365. $3. 

.This volume may well be regarded as 
the distillation of a lifetime of observa- 
tion, research, thought and writing con- 
cerning the. American scene by the 
acknowledged dean of American his- 
torians. Speaking “as one having author- 
ity’ Doctor Beard presents an analysis 
and interpretation of American society 
from the standpoint of its political in- 
stitutions which, despite the great breadth 
of its scope, is a model of brevity, clarity 
and simplicity. 

Just as theologians from Augustine to 
Barth have used the articles of the 
Apostle’s Creed as the basis for an ex- 
position of the Christian faith, so Beard 
uses the Constitution as the structural 
pattern for a discussion of the American 
way of life as it has been expressed and 
conditioned by that complex institution, 
the federal government. The first five 
chapters are largely devoted to a con- 
sideration of constituticnalism as con- 
trasted with the “authoritarian principle 
of despotism.” 

The next four chapters are devoted to 
a discussion of the broad general pur- 
poses of the federal government as in- 
dicated by the phrases in the Preamble 
of the Constitution; “A More Perfect 
Union and Justice,” ‘Domestic Tran- 
quility and Common Defense,” ‘“Pro- 
mote the General Welfare,” ‘The Bles- 
sings of Liberty.” Three chapters are 
given over to a consideration of the 
rights of American citizens with special 
attention to the rights of freedom of 
speech, press and religion. These are fol- 
lowed by four chapters on the problem 
of power in the federal government. 

The first two-thirds of the book con- 
stitute a masterful exposition of the Con- 
stitution and its formative influence upon 
American society thru the agency of the 
federal government. The last third is, 
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however, of greatest interest and im- 
portance for it is here that Doctor Beard 
brings his deep historical insights and 
his mature wisdom to bear upon the 
crucial problems of our society. 

The first problem concerns the ade- 
quacy of our federal system, designed for 
a simple agricultural society, to cope 
with the problems of a modern indus- 
trial nation. Dr. Beard suggests that the 
source of our political weakness lies not 
so much in our federal system as in our 
inertia and our “lack of political sa- 
gacity.” 

“If a constitutional government can- 
not assure the continuance of a sufficient 
economic underwriting it will certainly 
perish.” This presents the second basic 
problem to be subjected to critical 
analysis. In practice this is the problem 
of maintaining full employment and 
maximizing production. The discussion 
not only reveals the tremendous com- 
plexities of the situation but the fact 
that neither management nor labor have 
an adequate solution, that they differ 
widely on the solutions which they do 
offer, and that both of them almost com- 
pletely ignore the place of agriculture 
in the national economy. 

The final problem is that of the role 
of the United States in the world of 
nations. This is probably the most sober- 
ing and thought provoking chapter in the 
book and should do good service as an 
antidote to the naive chatter of column- 
ists, the mouthings of commentators and 
the romanticism, masquerading as real- 
ism, of many intellectuals. 

The last chapter is entitled “The Fate 
and Fortunes of Our Republic” and is 
essentially a declaration of faith and a 
proclamation of hope. “I believe that 
our Republic, with authority and liberty 
constantly adjusted under constitutional 
principles, will long endure, forever, I 
hope.” (p. 340) 


Charles Beard’s Republic gives pro- 
mise of becoming a classical interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution: the intentions 
of its framers, its development and mod- 
ification through the years, and the in- 
fluence of the government it established 
upon American society. His analysis of 
the great problems confronting the na- 
tion is penetrating and provocative and 
should be of value even to those who 
find themselves in disagreement with his 
positive proposals. And, most important 
of all, there runs thru the whole book, 
altho seldom explicitly expressed, this 
great theme: The American nation, heir 
to the great heritage of Classical-Chris- 
tian culture, debtor to generations of 
men of faith and hope, is, despite all 
its imperfections and failures, one of the 
noblest creations of the human spirit; it 
is, therefore, a thing to be preserved and 
improved and its destruction, along with 
the values which it embodies, could only 
be regarded as an inestimable loss to 
mankind. One wonders if Doctor Beard 
realizes the extent to which such a des- 
truction is threatened, not so much by 
external enemies as by the disintegration 
of the influence of the Christian faith 
which, to such a large degree, has been 
the source of the values which we 
cherish. 

RosBerT CLEMMER 


The Clue to Pascal, by Emile Caillet, 
foreword by John A. Mackay. $2.00. 
Pascal’s significance in Christian 

thought is gaining new appreciation, and 

rightly so. World events have challenged 
the presuppositions and assurances of 
that interpretation of Christian faith 
which we know under the inclusive term 
of Pelagianism. They have given a new 
prestige to the Pauline-Augustinian 
strain in Christian history. Pascal was 
not only a Christian in the day of 

Descartes. He was an “evangelical” 

Christian who combined devotion to the 

Roman church with a form of piety 

derived from the Scripture in general 
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and from the Augustinian interpretation 
of it in particular. This latter element in 
his thought makes him a heretic from the 
perspective of the Thomistic and neo- 
Thomistic reinterpretation of Augustine. 
The author of this very moving and 
charming biography of Pascal is a Pro- 
testant layman, a professor of French 
literature at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who moved from Catholicism to 
Protestantism under the influence of 
Pascal, a fact which may prove to what 
degree Pascal’s Catholicism is more evan- 
gelical than Roman. The biography as- 
sumes, rather than illumines, the signifi- 
cant emphases in Pascal’s profound the- 
ological position. It can therefore not be 
regarded as an introduction to his 
thought. But if there are among us 
those who have read Pascal’s Pensees 
with only slight understanding of the 
spiritual conflicts in and out of which 
the thought of Pascal was fashioned, this 
book will paint in the background for us, 
Professor Caillet is particularly inter- 
ested in the ascetic-saintly qualities of 
Pascal’s life. His analysis of these per- 
sonal qualities is very illuminating. For 
it proves to what degree a religious posi- 
tion which rejects the idea of the sinless 
saint in principle can nevertheless main- 
tain an inner discipline which borders 
on the ascetic. Perhaps this peculiar rigor 
in Pascal might persuade us in the Pro- 
testant church, not to claim Pascal as 
our own too self-righteously. He was 
neither Protestant nor orthodox Catholic. 
Rather he exploited the “evangelical” 
content in Catholic spirituality to the 
full and a little beyond the limits of the 
rigid and fixed principles of Thomistic 
orthodoxy. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Exiled Pilgrim. William Hubben. Mac- 
millan. 1943. $2.00. 

Mr Hubben is a German exile who 
was forced to leave his country the year 
after Hitler rose to power. His book is 
a fascinating account of his own life 


and of the national life of Germany 
during the past twenty-five years. Mr. 
Hubben possesses humor, sensitivity, and 
extraordinary powers of sympathetic ob- 
servation. The story of his spiritual pil- 
grimage from Roman Catholicism to the 
Society of Friends, whom he first met dur- 
ing their feeding of the German children, 
is completely lacking in the fanatical bit- 
terness and dogmatism which so often pos- 
sess the “convert.” Indeed, his emphasis 
does not lie upon his conversion as such. 
His book stands first as a witness to the 
power of the Christian faith as it is unique- 
ly manifested in the life of the Quaker 
fellowship. And it is also an implicit tes- 
lofship, And it is also an implicit tes- 
timony to the Catholic heritage of its 
author, who found in the old Church a 
living, though perverted sense of the 
mystery of the Christian revelation and 
its sacramental expression, of the Com- 
munion of the Saints and the universal 
Church, and of the compelling demand 
of Christianity upon those who profess it. 
Mr. Hubben found that in most Protes- 
tant churches these elements of Christian 
truth had been destroyed or forgotten. 
He allows those of us who are Protestant 
but not Quakers, to see ourselves not as 
more orthodox than they but less so, and 
his words should be seriously considered 
by all who are concerned with the future 
of the Church universal. The conclusion 
of his long religious journey is described 
in the following paragraph: 

“T was in another church, Catholic be- 
cause it embraced all living souls; sacra- 
mental in its active spirituality; priestly 
in dignifying our everyday lives. And the 
whole scale of theological differences 
from Lutheranism to the tenets of the 
extreme sects was shrinking to nothing 
but a color scheme of compromises. There 
was only the Catholic Church at one 
end, with its historic claims and rigid 
antiquarianism, and at the other end was 
the equally universal Brotherhood of 
Friends, invisible but existential.” 

Mary V. HEILNER 


A Preacher Looks at War. Daniel A. 

Poling. Macmillan. 1943. $1.25. 

This is another statement of the 
Christian attitude towards the war and 
the peace. Dr. Poling points out the in- 
evitable inconsistencies and the moral 
dilemmas involved in any Christian posi- 
tion with regard to the war. But it is un- 
fortunate that he constantly opposes 
pacifism to “activism” and fails to realize 
that most pacifists fully recognize the sin- 
fulness of their own stand and are not 
seeking a “guiltless” position. Dr. Poling 
like many contemporary writers on this 
subject, does not give a very positive 
description of the Christian attitude to- 
wards war—he is chiefly concerned with 
analyzing its perils and discussing what 
it is not. Due to this tentative quality 
there is not much concrete discussion of 
the Church’s role in the post-war world, 
and the excerpts from the post-war plans 
of the Federal Council and other Church 
groups all manifest this same vague gen- 
erality. 


Choose Ye This Day. Elmer Homrighau- 
sen. Westminster Press. $1.50. 

The Christian gospel in our generation, 
is not reaching the majority of people 
living in what was once known as the 
Christian world. One half of the popula- 
tion of America belongs to no organized 
religion, the laboring classes are not in- 
terested in Christianity, and, Dr. Hom- 
righausen asks, “How shall we account 
for the existence of Communism in Holy 
Russia, Naziism in the land of Luther 
and national Christian education, and 
Fascism in the land of the Pope?” This 
book is an attempt to deal with these 
tragic failures of the Christian Church. 
Dr. Homrighausen calls upon the Chris- 
tian clergy to revive for their people and 
for those outside the Church the mean- 
ing of the gospel as the Word of God 
revealed in Christ, and to call forth by 
their preaching a positive commitment to 
the Christian faith. Dr. Homrighausen’s 
suggestions are constructive and he has a 


deep understanding of the difficulties in- 
volved in a new evangelism, but he does 
not sufficiently discuss the present steril- 
ity of most Protestant worship, and in 
his emphasis upon the centrality of the 
sermon he does not seem to recognize 
that this very centrality has often per- 
verted the sermon into a lecture depen- 
dent on the personality and oratorical 
powers of the minister. 


The Church and its Young Adults. 
J. Gordon Chamberlin. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 1943. $1.00. 

Young adults constitute a group large- 
ly neglected in the work of the Church. 
But in this group Mr. Chamberlin finds 
the source of a more vital lay leadership. 
The direction of this leadership is in- 
dicated by the Edinburgh, Oxford, and 
Madras Conferences, and Mr. Chamber- 
lin conceives the work of the young 
adults on five levels: the individual, the 
cell, the group, the congregation, and the 
district. His suggestions for the nature of 
their work are concretely developed but 
he does not really deal with the problem 
of how the Church can best arouse the 
interest of these young adults in taking 
part in the Church’s activities. One 
wishes that Mr. Chamberlin were less 
concerned with organization and more 
disturbed at the lack of spiritual and 
intellectual appeal in the Church’s educa- 
tion of this group. 


Christianity and the Contemporary 
Scene. Edited by Randolph Crump 
Miller and Henry H. Shires. More- 
house-Gorham. 1943. $3.00. 


Thirteen scholars of the Pacific coast 
have set forth in this book the contem- 
porary developments in Christian life and 
thought as expressed in the recent con- 
ferences at Oxford and Edinburgh and 
by individual theologians. It should be of 
great value to all ministers, to the lay- 
man with some knowledge of the his- 
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tory of Christian thought, and especial- 
ly to theological students upon whose 
shoulders will fall a major part of the 
responsibility for solving the problems 
raised here. 

Three tendencies in modern Christian- 
ity are observed by all thirteen authors: 
the trend towards a more orthodox 
theology with special emphasis on Chris- 
tology and the doctrine of the Church, 
a desire to relate the Biblical criticism 
of the last century to this theology, and 
a fuller understanding, especially in 


- America, of the relation of the Christian 


faith to science. All these are stated as 
problems ‘yet to be solved, and the 
methods of solution are described in a 
more or less optimistic vein. It is inter- 
esting to observe in all thirteen essays a 
desire for achieving some balance be- 
tween neo-orthodoxy and _ liberalism, 
neither of which, in its extreme form, 
is considered an adequate vehicle for the 
Christian message. However, the ques- 
tion is never raised as to whether it is 
possible to achieve this delicate balance 
without some authority in matters of 
doctrine, or to preserve it without des- 
troying the radical, prophetic character 
of the gospel. There is no final definition 
of what is meant by Protestants when 
they speak of the “Church,” and con- 
sequently the emphasis on a “new” con- 
cept of the Church remains rather empty. 

The question of the relation of the 
Church to the secular aspects of society, 
especially to science, is treated in a way 
which makes one suspicious that Protes- 
tantism is still fostering a “slip-cover” 
Christianity. Such statements as “Modern 
theologians must come to terms with 
Whitehead . . . American theology also 
needs to come to terms with John Dewey 
. .. Someone has to make a Christian out 
of John Dewey,” must all be seriously 
examined if we believe that Christianity 
has a unique and transcendent character 
and a distinctive contribution to make to 
secular life in every age. 

Mary V. HEILNER 


The Varieties of New Testament Religion. 
By Ernest F. Scott. Scribner. $2.75. 
The fundamental thesis of this book 

is one of major importance for all study 
and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. The old fashioned idea that since 
“all Scripture is inspired” it is therefore 
all on one flat level, is a false assump- 
tion. There is great variety in Scripture, 
and even a considerable amount of sharp 
contrast—as in any significant work of 
either art or nature, Present day New 
Testament scholars are aware of all this; 
but the idea has not yet “got over” to 
the laity. Professor Scott’s book will help 
enormously in making the idea clear, and 
also in bringing out its real religious 
significance. The successive chapters deal 
with difference and unity in the New 
Testament, the primitive teaching, hel- 
lenistic Christianity, the religion of Paul, 
the rivals of Paul, apocalyptic Christian- 
ity, the moralists, western Christianity, 
the Johannine theaching, and finally the 
rise of a common religion. 

This is not a history of early Chris- 
tianity, nor a book on New Testament 
theology. It is a series of interpretations 
of the various types of theology—or 
rather of religion—reflected in the New 
Testament. There is always a clear and 
balanced presentation of opposing view- 
points, so much so that the author some- 
times appears to contradict his own 
statements. The book must be read and 
reread and carefully pondered, for the 
author seems to be determined that his 
readers must themselves weigh the op- 
posing forces in early Christianity, and 
appraise them at their true. worth. Some 
of the striking features of the book that 
will appeal especially to scholars are, for 
example, the recognition of the import- 
ance of pre-Pauline Hellenistic Christian- 
ity; the large amount of Hellenism to be 
found in the Jewish Diaspora; the 
absence of any formal Kerygma in the 
primitive community; the slight amount 
of difference between Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity. These are all matters of 
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emphasis, for the most part, but they 
certainly have an enormous lot to do 
with our understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. 

Dr. Scott is setting a noble example 
of “retirement” from active teaching. 
Where formerly he taught scores of men 
in his classroom, he now continues teach- 
ing thousands through his printed books, 
to the great benefit of all the churches. 

F. C. Grant 


BOOK NOTES 
A collection of prayers from the ancient 
Armenian book of office and divine 
liturgy, by Terenig Poladian. N. Y. 
Delphic Press, 1943. 
This collection of prayers brings a 
fresh note from the ancient East. Some 
of them are surprisingly well translated. 


What Matters? by W. H. Greever. Phila- 
delphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1943. $.50. 
An excellent little book of instruction 

in the orthodox faith for young and old 

alike. 


Five Minutes a Day. By R. E. Speer. Phi- 
ladelphia, Westminster Press, 1943. $1. 
A pleasant little anthology of short 

devotions. The selection of poems is 

rather better than usual in such books. 


God Will Help You, by J. G. Gilkey, 

N. Y. Macmillan, 1943. $1.50. 

Dr. Gilkey is still on the inside track 
to God. Eddie Rickenbacker’s story leads 
off the chapter entitled “God answers 
prayer.” 


Changing Emphases in American Preach- 
ing, by E. T. Thompson, Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1943. $2.00. 

We should have more books like this 
one. Unfortunately this might have laid 
more stress on trends in American cul- 
ture and less on the theological position 
of particular men. Recommended read- 
ing for Prof. Thompson: Constance 
Rourke’s Roots of American Culture. 

James 
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